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It is important to consider what aims the teacher should 
propose to himself, in order that he may exert upon bis pupils 
a salutary influence with respect to their morals and manners, 
which constitute what we mean by character. Now the man- 
ners and morals of an individual are but the outward expres- 
sions of two inward principles, the spirit of a gentleman, and 
the spirit of religion, and they are good or bad just in propor- 
tion to the development of these sentiments. It follows then, 
that their cultivation is an object paramount to that education 
which terminates in mere intellectual training, and should claim 
the teacher’s first, not his last attention. Of their importance, 
a great statesman on the other side of the Atlantic said, ‘* No- 
thing is more certain than that our manners and civilization, 
and all the good things connected with manners and with civili- 
zation, have, in this European world of ours, depended for ages 
upon two principles, and were indeed the result of both com- 
bined 5 I mean the spirit of a gentleman and the spirit of reli- 
gion.’ 

In perfect harmony with this opinion of the happy effects of 
these principles, is that sentiment so often quoted, of the great- 
est of modern practical educators, when he said, in relation to 
the choice of a master for the school under his charge,—‘‘ The 
qualifications which I deem essential to the due performance 
of a master’s duties here, may, in brief, be expressed as the 
spirit of a Christian and the spirit of a gentleman ;” evidently 
placing those qualifications above mere scholarship, because he 
regarded their inculcation of more importance than scientific 
attainments. They are the two main pillars of character, and 
without them character can have neither symmetry nor strength: 


Their cultivation is no less one of the best means of securing 
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the ends of good government, than it is evidently the highest 
aim of education. But how shall we proceed with their devel- 
opment ? 

The philosophical method would be, to analyze each into its 
elements, and consider each constituent partseparately. Time, 
however, would fail me to go into details, and | shall content 
myself with a brief examination of a single element im each 
priziciple. 

I remark, then, that the spirit of a gentleman depends upon 
nothing so much as upon the sentiment of self-respect. 

This sentiment needs but little illustration, as its excellence 
will be readily conceded. 

It is the opposite and sure corrective of vain self-conceit, 
which is the bane of good manners, and the principal ingredient 
in the spirit of a coxcomb. It isa higher principle than the 
love of approbation, since it places a greater value upon the ac- 
tual attainment of excellence, than upon the reputation it brings 
along with it. While it regards the former as the substance, 
the latter it looks upon as the shadow. It elevates the soul 
above all meanness both of thought and of act, and makes one 
scorn to do a base act in one’s own presence, no less than in 
the face of the whole world. 

It is to be observed, that there are express, determinate acts 
of immorality, such, for instance, as lying, stealmg, and profan- 
ity; and here is the province of conscience. 

So also there are numberless cases in which the vice cannot 
be exactly defined, but consists in a general temper and course 
of action. 

In these matters, which are without the jurisdiction of con- 
science, self-respect is the grand regulator of conduct, restrain- 
ing from what is degrading, and stimulating the desire for all 
that is elevating, and respectable, and that adorns the human 
character. It makes one control his appetites, his passions, and 
his speech. It encourages the cultivation of the understanding 
and the improvement of the taste. 

Without it, you can neither win nor retain the respect of 
others ; with it, you cannot fail to be respectable and respected. 
It dignifies the humblest individual, and is indispensable to the 
highest. It is mdeed the great developer of manhood. Re- 
spect thyself, is a maxim scarce less comprehensive and impor- 
tant than that much esteemed one of the ancients, Know thy- 
self. It is almost equally worthy of a heavenly descent, and to 
be consecrated in capitals of gold, over the dings of the tem- 
ples of learning. 

It is plain that the more this sentiment is developed in child- 
ren, the better will be their preparation for self-government, and 
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consequently the less will be the need of stringent discipline in 
governing them. 

The ways and means of cultivating it in children are numer- 
ous, and for the most part obvious. It will suffice for our pres- 
ent purpose to name one or two. 

Perhaps the most available and effectual means is to treat 
them with respect in all our intercourse with them. It may be 
allowable in a teacher to give vent to his feelings of indignation 
and contempt for certain acts. But towards the personal child 
the shafts of contempt must never be aimed. The only effect 
is to sink him to a lower and more hopeless deep. 

Show him that he is in the slough of iniquity, if need be, but 
if you would extricate him effectually, contrive to give him a 
stone of self-respect to place his feet upon. Let correction be 
attended with as little disgrace as the nature of the case will 
permit. ‘There is no stronger inducement to strive to deserve 
the good opinion of others than the consciousness of already 
enjoying it. Let each pupil feel that he is not overlooked 
or neglected by his instructor, and he will be most likely not to 
overlook or neglect himself. Select the school of all others, 
within your knowledge, the most remarkable for the gentlemanly 
and amiable deportment of the scholars, and. upon examination, 
it will generally be found to be the result, in a great measure, 
of the respectful bearing of their instructor towards them, and 
his care to cherish in them the sentiment of self-respect. 

Judicious commendation promotes self-respect, and inspires 
courage. Care should be exercised, however, lest merited 
praise degenerate into flattery, which only feeds vanity, corrupts 
the heart and engenders self-conceit. 

The principal reason why vice and crime follow too often in 
the train of poverty, is, that poverty prepares the way for them 
by breaking down self-respect and repressing all manly and no- 
ble aspirations. Clothe a man in rags and let want stare him 
in the face, and the world pass him by without a smile of recog- 
nition, and he will find it hard to look up and feel himself a 
man, and hold on in the course of virtue. If self-respect has 
not become a fixed principle in him, nothing but the power of 
religion can hold him up. Special pains, then, should be be- 
stowed upon indigent children to teach them that respectability, 
in the eyes of those whose good opinion is worth having, de- 
pends not upon the condition in which Providence may have 
placed one, but upon what he 7s in himself. If any allusion is 
made to the circumstances of such, it should be always improv- 
ed for the purpose of inculcating this lesson. 

But without attempting to enumerate all the ways and means 
of developing this sentiment, the most important of which will 
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readily suggest themselves to the reflecting teacher, I proceed 
to notice the spirit of religion. 

‘The Creator has planted in every human breast the faculty 
of reflection, or the moral sense, to be the guide of life. By the 
economy of nature this faculty is set up as the rightful gover- 
nor of all the others, and commissioned with absolute authority. 
But unhappily, its power is not always commensurate with its 
authority. Not having power to enforce obedience to its com- 
mands, men turn a deaf ear to its monitory voice, shut their 
eyes to the light which it holds up, and trample on its authority. 
It is this disobedience to the authority of conscience which 
eauses all wrong doing, and its consequent train of miseries 
and evils. 

To cultivate the conscience, therefore, and strengthen it, so 
that it may exercise complete sway over the life and conduct of 
an individual, as it has by nature complete authority, is the 
highest aim of education, and any system of training the intel- 
lect which does not embrace this as a paramount object, is a 
mockery and a nuisance. 

The teacher who does not acknowledge his obligation to at- 
tend to this work, let his sentence be, ‘ Thou art weighed in 
the balance and found wanting, and let his kingdom be taken 
from him.” 

This faculty,like every other, is to be cultivated and strength- 
ened, chiefly by exercise, and not by traditionary precepts. 
The whole body of moral science may be stored .up in the re- 
cesses of the memory, and flow, when called for, with parrot-like 
volubility from the lips, without materially affecting the heart 
and conduct. 

In the first place, the sphere of conscience should be enlarged 
by showing children that, whatever is ascertained to be the 
will of God, that they are bound in conscience to obey, and that 
duty consists in obedience to the divine will. 

They should then be taught what that will is, not only as it is re- 
vealed in the inspired volume, but as it is to be gathered from 
the open book of nature. They should be taught that what we 
term the laws of nature are God’s laws, and that the violation 
of them is wrong. It is to be rendered quick to discern the 
moral character of acts, by frequent attention to the nature of 
those apparently trivial and of little importance. 

It must be constantly appealed to as the sovereign arbiter of 
conduct, to direct what is to be done, as well as to sit in judg- 
ment on what has been done. Let the wrong doer always be 
arraigned before the bar of his own conscience, and tried there, 
before he is subjected to the rigors of the law. 


This course of culture will yield a good harvest, both ini this 
world and the next. 
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MASS. STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL MEETING AT SALEM. 


Concluded. 


The lecture of Tuesday afternoon (Noy. 28) was delivered 
by Mr. Barnum Field, of Boston, on the “ Requisites for Success 
in Teaching.”’ The subject was a familiar one, but the lecturer 
afforded ample evidence that it had not been exhausted. 

It is, said the lecturer, no sure sign of success, that a teacher 
is very popular with many for a limited time. Children are 
sometimes more pleased than profited by the notions of a new 
master. The teacher who would succeed in his profession, will, 
in many cases, have to cast his bread upon the waters, and wait 
patiently for its return. 

Among the primary requisites for success in teaching, the 
teacher should respect his own calling, and understand its du- 
ties, and enjoy the discharge of them. He should be actuated 
by high motives of doing good, and not by sordid considerations 
of gain. He must love work and not case. 

Another important requisite is common sense. It is by the 
exercise of this most excellent gift that teachers will suit them- 
selves to the circumstances in which they are placed. Let all 
who desire to be successful in teaching be careful to adapt the 
means they employ to the capacities of the children they wish 
to benefit. 

The literary requisites for success in teaching cannot be very 
minutely defined. It may, however, be safely asserted, that a 
thorough acquaintance with all the rudiments of a common 
school education is indispensable. The school mast be a foun- 
tain of knowledge, where the pupils may find a full and ready 
supply. 

Another requisite, of paramount importance, is a high moral 
character. ‘The moral atmosphere of the school room should be 
something more than a matter of conventional contrivance ; the 
spirit of goodness, and the principles of cruth and virtue, should 
be acted out by the living example of the teacher. 

The first duty of a teacher, on entering the school room, is 
to have the relation between himself and his pupils clearly un- 
derstood. And as he must lead and they follow, he command 
and they obey, he will strive to impress upon their minds the 
sentiment, that “‘ Order is heaven’s first law.’’ There can be 
no progress in knowledge and virtue, where anarchy and confu- 
sion prevail. 

Teachers have many demands upon their best efforts, not only 
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in teaching the rudiments of science, but in teaching self-know- 
ledge and self-control, and in raising the minds of their pupils 
from grovelling objects to those which are exalted and excellent. 
It will ever be the duty of teachers to cultivate the taste and 
morals of their pupils, by teaching the more interesting natural 
sciences, and thus leading them from nature up to nature’s God ; 
but the great fountain from which they must draw most largely 
and constantly, is the Bible. If instructions drawn from this 
source fail to quicken sentiments of adoration and reverence, it 
may well be asked, where else can we turn for aid with any rea- 
sonable expectation of success ? 

Mr. Field’s lecture was followed by remarks from Messrs. 
Carlton of Salem, Bowers of Springfield, and Wells of New- 
buryport. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


The lecture of Tuesday evening was delivered by Mr. William 
G. Goldthwait, of Westfield. It is sufficient to say of the lec- 
urer, that he held the attention of a large audience for more 
than an hour and a half. 

His subject was “‘ The Trials of a Good Teacher.” We have 
not, said the lecturer, selected this topic for the purpose of dis- 
couragmg any one. Speaking of obstacles and trials should 
only fill us with a determination to overcome and outlive them. 
The thought that we have common trials should fill us with com- 
mon sympathy ; and the sympathy of common suffering is al- 
ways more tender and delicate than the sympathy of common 
rejoicing. 

Among the trials of the teacher, none is more prominent than 
the trial of patience. If there is any business in which we 
should heed the precept of the inspired apostle, “ Let Patience 
have her perfect work,” it is the business of teaching. We 
have to deal with a great variety of temperaments, and with 
those who are influenced more by feelings and emotions than by 
reason and judgment. 

Then, too, the progress of the pupil will often be slow, and 
not unfrequently very slow. Palaces, all of jasper and eme- 
rald, may be fairy-built in a single night ; but the palace of 
knowledge must be built by him who is to occupy it. He him- 
self must go down into the quarry, with pick-axe and spade, and 
procure “ polished stones” for its walls, by solid blows and 
actual labor. 

"Tis ours to bestow intellectual gifts and mental treasures, 
more valuable than crowns ; but how many we meet, who care 
not for mental treasures, and despise the offer ! 
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Another of the trials to which teachers are subject is the ca- 
price of parents, “ desiring evil things for their children.” 
Comparatively few parents have correct views of what educa- 
tion really is. Hence, though they may be anxious that their 
offspring should acquire that nobility which education gives, they 
cannot always advise safely as to the method of procuring it. 
They seem to go to the great market where wisdom exposes her 
wares, for the purpose of buying something ;—but whether they 
want discipline or knowledge, principles or facts, ideas or words, 
they know not; only they be persuaded that they want some- 
thing. Education they must have, for respectability is not pos- 
sible without it. 

And when, in sustaining order, it becomes necessary to cross 
the inclinations of the pupil, how often have we known the doat- 
ing parent form a strange and degrading alliance between pa- 
rental authority and juvenile obstinacy, for the support of their 
common rights, which have been thus invaded. 

Another trial of the good teacher is the shortness of the time 
during which pupils are under his care. Perhaps others may 
suggest a different remedy for this trial; but I advise, said the 
lecturer, that transient pupils be referred at once to the Com- 
mittee on Unfinished Business, and as soon as possible to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Poor books constitute one of the good teacher’s trials. Many 
school-books are contrived on the presumption that we can do 
the child no greater service than to save him from labor, and so 
explain subjects that he can comprehend them without mental 
exertion. Oh when shall we be wise? When shall we learn 
that to train up men, we must lead the scholar down from the 
halls of pleasure, to the arena of mental engagement, and there 
teach him how to bear the toil and how to win the prize? 

The next trial introduced by the lecturer was, the defects of 
past training. When one of the ancient philosophers was asked 
what was the most important part of education, he replied, “ To 
unlearn what has been learned wrong.” It is often the case 
that bad habits have been confirmed by years, not of negligence 
merely, but of actual precept and toil on the part of others. 
And we must remember that all bad habits are much more easi- 
ly implanted than eradicated. It is always hard to unlearn 
evil. Do you appeal to the reason, and seek to make the pupil 
think as well as learn ; you will sometimes find that you labor 
almost as hopelessly as one who cries at the mouth of a sepul- 
chre, because the lesson of the past has been that the reason 
might sleep, provided the memory wakes and works. 

Most intimately connected with this, is another of the teach- 
er’s trials—I mean a general indisposition to learn thoroughly. 


« 
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He who is qualified for these high trusts knows full well that 
the great end of education is, not to learn merely, but to learn 
how to learn. 

The wealth of the scholar is a wealth of abilities, not of ac- 
quisitions. It is the wealth of a strong mind and great heart ; 
and he is the true scholar, and only he, who has acquired the 
power to reflect, and reason, and investigate. Put such a one 
where you will, and he will soon be rich, not only in mental 
power, but in mental treasures ; for he has the key of all knowl- 
edge,—reflection. I have no patience with men who say that 
the great business of education is to learn; and I have no pa- 
tience with books that are framed on this presumption, and come 
to us fairly burdened with simplifications and margined with 
questions. They are miserable helpers and advisers, all ! 

It may, said the lecturer, be an idiosyncrasy of mine, and 
the experience of others, who labor under different meridians, 
may not accord with my own. But I speak what I do know 
and feel, when I say that the greatest trial I have, is the dis- 
position of pupils to repeat, and not reflect,—to employ the 
memory, and not the reason. And I may say further, that the 
greatest labor I know, is to bring the mass of pupils to that 
state of activity and progress, in which they may less appropri- 
ately be called machines than men. It is so to hammer on the 
dome of the sleeping soul with the mallet and battle-axe of 
truth, that the sound shall ring through all the slumbering 
apartments, and call the inmate forth with a look of curiosity 
and surprise, that gives some promise of keeping awake after 
the alarm has died away upon the ear. 

There is but one way to estimate the worth of trainmg. Do 
our pupils make better citizens and nobler men? Do they un- 
derstand the sciences better? Have they more real genuine 
taste for good literature? In a word, is there more manhood 
in them, in consequence of our instructions? If so, then we 
belong to the race of benefactors—educators, more illustrious 
than aristocrats and king-makers! 


The foregoing sketch of the several lectures delivered before 
the Association, is necessarily imperfect and fragmentary. It 
is but justice to say, that the lectures on this occasion would 
compare favorably with those of any former meeting of the 
Association. 

The number of teachers in attendance was greater than at 
any previous meeting, and a general spirit of harmony and good 
feeling, and of earnest enthusiasm, pervaded the exercises. 

The Association was favored with the presence of Dr. Sears, 
Secretary of the Board of Education, and Hon. Stephen C. 
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Phillips, one of the members of the Board. No portion of the 
exercises afforded greater pleasure than the remarks of these 
gentlemen on ‘Tue sday evening. 

It was decided to ‘continue “'The Massachusetis Teacher” 
another year, provided satisfactory arrangements can be made 
for its publication. It will be issued monthly instead of semi- 
monthly; but the numbers will be enlarged, so that the volume 
of the next year will contain the same amount of matter as that of 
the current year. The following gentlemen were appointed to 
conduct the paper for the ensuing year :—<Ariel Parish, of 
Springfield, S. 8. Greene, of Boston, J. P. Cowles, of Ipswich, 
D. P. Galloup and Charles Northend, of Salem, W. H. Wells, 
of Newburyport, P. H. Sweetser, o of South Reading, A. K. 
Hathaway, of Medford, B. F. Tweed and C. 8. Pennell, of 
Charlestown, C. C. Chase, of Lowell, P. H. Bartlett and J. 
Hale, of Boston. 

The Association was laid under special obligation by polite 
invitations from the proprietors of the East India Marine Muse- 
um and from the Natural History Society, to visit their respec- 
tive collections. 

The following officers were chosen for the ensuing year :— 

President—A. Parish, of Springfield. Viee Presidents— 
Thomas Sherwin, of Boston, D. P. Galloup, of Salem, B. Green- 
leaf, of Bradford, Levi Reed, of Roxbury, Barnum Field, of 
Boston, Rufus Putnam, of Salem, Stephen Gilman, of Medford, 
G. F. Thayer, of Boston, Nelson Wheeler, of Worcester, G. A. 
Walton, of Lawrence, D. 8. Rowe, of Westfield, Charles Ham- 
mond, of Monson, P. i. Sweetser. of South Reading, and W. 
W. Mitchell, of Cabotville. Corresponding Secretary—C. B. 
Bowers, of Springfield. Recording Seeretary—C. C. Dame, 
of Newburyport. TZreasurer—A. L. Ordway, of Boston. 
Counsellors—S. $8. Greene, of Boston, Charles Northend, of 
Salem, A. K. Hathaway, of Medford, Daniel Mansfield, of Com- 
bridge, W. H. Wells, of Newburyport, J.P. Cowles, of Ips- 
wich, B. F. Tweed, of Charlestown, W. D. Swan, of Dorches- 
ter, S. W. Bates, of Boston, George Allen, Jr. of Chelsea, C. 
S. Pennell, of Charlestown, and A. Farwell, of Andover. 

W. H.W. 





A Fase ror THE Day. One day a traveller met the 
plague going into Cairo, and accosted it thus: —‘ For what 
purpose are you entering Cairo ?”? —‘*'To kill three thousand 
people.” Some time after, the same traveller met the plague 
again, and said, ‘* But you killed thirty thousand ! ’’ —“ Nay,” 
the plague replied, “ T’killed but three thousand ; fear did the 
rest.”” — Correspondent of the Times. 
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PUBLIC LECTURES. 


The great end of Philosophie Education is not to be obtain- 
ed by a mere theoretical acquaintance with the mental facul- 
ties, as explained and classed by writers in this department of 
science ; on the contrary, it consists in improved habits of di- 
recting their several energies ; in thinking correctly, in reason- 
ing closely, in acquired facility of conducting the various pro- 
cesses of generalization, invention, and communication, by 
speech or writing. A well educated man, accordingly, is not 
merely distinguished by his knowledge of particular theories, as 
to the arrangement and distribution of the powers of under- 
standing, or the will, but rather by the command which he has 
acquired of all his faculties, to apply them, as occasion may 
require, in the prosecution of science, of art, or of business. 
“It has been unfortunately forgotten,” says the profound Dr. 
Barrow, “ that communication of truth is only one half of the 
business of education, and is not even the most important half. 
The most important part is the habit of employing to some good 
purpose, the acquisitions of memory, by the exercise of the un- 
derstanding about them, and till this be acquired, the acquisi- 
tion will not be found gf much use.” 

To the same effect is the opinion of Mr. Locke, in his Essay 
on the Conduct of the Human Understanding. ‘* Nobody has 
made anything by the hearing of rues, or laying them up in 
his memory; practice must settle the habit of doing, without 
reflecting on the rule; and you may as well expect to make a 
good painter or musician eatempore, by a lecture or instruction 
in the arts of music and painting, as a coherent thinker or strict 
reasoner, by a set of rules showing them wherein right reason 
consists.’’ And, in another part of the same essay, ‘‘ The facul- 
ties of the soul are improved, and made useful to us, just after 
the same manner as our bodies are. Would you have a man 
write, or paint, or dance well, or perform any other mechanical 
operation dexterously and with ease ; let him have ever so much 
vigor and activity, suppleness and address, yet nobody expects 
this from him, unless he has been used to it, and formed his 
hand or other parts to these motions. Just so it is in the mind. 
Would you have a man reason well, you must use him to it be- 
times, exercise his mind to it, observing the connection of ideas, 
and following them in train.” 

The unfortunate practice, pursued in some seminaries, of at. 
tempting to teach philosophy to youth by the sole means of 
public discourses or prelections, and without any regular exer- 
tion on the part of the students, either to acquire intellectual 
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habits, or to understand thoroughly what is pronounced in their 
hearing, is most certainly an innovation on common sense. Xe- 
nophon ‘informs us, that the Persian system of training youth 
consisted in a course of stated and emulous exertion, by which 
they acquired not only the utmost dexterity in the use ‘of their 
bodily members, but also strength, promptitude, and decision 
in the exercises of the mental powers. Pythagoras imposed 
habits of vigorous exertion upon his pupils; Aristotle, the great 
law-giver of science, considered the whole of philosophy, view- 
ed in relation to the student, as consisting of habits, moral and 
intellectual, acquired by means of a regular process of mental 
discipline. Quintilian uniformly made it a part of his plan to 
prescribe to his pupils a series of exercises and themes; of 
which he has handed down to us several of the principal topics. 

These facts now stated may be considered as sufficient proofs 
that the wisest and most learned men, whether in remote anti- 
quity, or in ages bordering upon our own, did not hold mere 
lectures as competent means of education, viewed in its proper 
light; but that, on the contrary, they regarded these as alto- 
gether inadequate to answer the purposes of academical disci- 
pline, without the accompaniment of a certain degree of prac- 
tice in all the arts to which the attention of the student was 
directed. It was reserved for the times in which we live to 
make the singular discovery, that philosophy may be taught to 
any number of young persons, and intellectual habits may be 
formed in their minds by the simple act of pronouncis ng a lee- 
ture from a professorial chair and to this view of things, no 
exertion is demanded on the part of the student, and no exer- 
cises are enjoined, whereby he might be led to arrange the 
knowledge communicated to him; to discover the connection of 
its various parts; to compare opinions, principles, theories, and 
thus at once to make that knowledge completely his own, by 
improving the faculties of his understanding. 

Indeed, it must appear surprising that men of ability and ex- 
perience, employed in conducting education, should imagine that 
young persons from six to eighteen years of age could possibly 
acquire habits of industry or intellectual energy, from listening 
to lectures, however learned or ingenious. With persons of 
mature age, who have a deep and immediate interest in the 
subject of the lectures, the case is materially different. Such 
individuals will naturally exert attention in the presence of the 
professor, and may, besides, be able to form for themselves a 
course of practical discipline, and to follow out a regular plan 
of reading and composing without his assistance or direction. 
But this cannot reasonably be expected from the greater num- 
ber of those who attend lectures in a course of elementary ed- 
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ucation ; as it would imply the prudence and steadiness of age, 
where we must look for the giddiness and inconstancy of youth. 
Every system of academical instruction, therefore, which leaves 
it optional to the students, whether or not to second the exer- 
tions of the teacher by private application and stated labor, is 
founded on a principle radically erroneous, and can never be 
, successful.— Academician. 





SPEAK GENTLY TO THE LITTLE CHILD. 


Speak gently to the little child, 
So guileless and so free, 
Who with a trustful, loving heart, 
Puts confidence in thee. 
Speak not the cold and careless thoughts 
Which time has taught thee well, 
Nor breathe one word, whose bitter tone 
Distrust might seem to tell. 


If on that brow there rests a cloud, 
‘¢ However light it be, 
q Speak loving words, and let him feel 
He has a friend in thee ; 

And do not send him from thy side, 
rp Till on his face shall rest 
q The joyous look and beaming smile 
: That mark a happy breast. 


O, teach him—this should be our aim — 

4 To cheer the aching heart, 

To strive where thickest darkness reigns 
Some radiance to impart. 

To spread a peaceful, quiet calm, 
Where dwells the noise of strife ; 

Thus doing good, and blessing all, 

To spend the whole of life. 


To love with pure affection deep, 
All creatures, great and small, 

And still a stronger love to bear 
For Him who made them all. 

Remember, ‘tis no common task 
That thus to thee js given, 

To rear a spirit fit to be 

The ’habitant of Heaven. 
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Tue Mortuer’s Law. —“ Forsake not the law of thy moth- 
er” is the text of a printed sermon, preached by the Rey. 
Chandler Robbins, and occasioned by the recent death of the 
mother of the late Judge Story. It is an appropriate and 
beautiful discourse as may be inferred from the following pas- 
sages : 

“Tt is told to the honor of the great Lord Bacon, that he felt 
he could never repay his obligations to her who had directed his 
studies, as well as nourished his virtues ; ; that he delighted to 
speak of her through life, and in his will left the injunction, 
‘Bury me in St. Michael’s church, for there was my mother 
buried.’ 

Let it also be told of the great American Jurist, whose fame 
is as pure and will be as enduring as that of England’s 
renowned Chancellor, that it was his request also, that the 
remains of his mother should be laid close to his own at Mount 
Auburn, that their dust might mingle in the grave, whose 
hearts had been so tenderly ‘united on earth, and whose spirits 
should be as one in heaven. 

Happy mother, who enjoyed the faithful obedience and 
abiding love of such a son! Happy son, who enjoyed the dis- 
cipline and received the blessing of such a mother! Like the 
good and the great of every age he kept his mother’s law, and 
it led him to honor. She, by her fidelity through the quiet 
years of his domestic education, helped to weave the crown of 
his mature and public life, and he, by his manly virtues, twined 
a perennial wreath to adorn her memory.’ 





RATES OF GOLD. 


The rates in the Custom House for Gold Coins as per Act of 
Congress of 1844, fixing the value of the same, are as follows: 
“United States’ Eagle, old emission . $10 66 


* $ new “ , . 10 00 
England — Guinea & OT 
Yi Sovereign 4 84 
. Seven Shilling Piece ‘ 1 69 
France — Double Louis (before 17 a 9 69 
4 Louis 4 84 
“ Double Louis (since 1786) 9 15 
$ Louis 4 57 
« Double Napoleon, or 40 francs . T 70 
ri Napoleon, or 20 francs 3 85 
” Same as new Louis Guinea 4 65 
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Frankfort on the Main — Ducat . . $2 27 
Hamburg — Ducat 2 27 
Malta — Double Louis 9 27 
" ” Louis : 4 85 
“ Demi Louis , , 2 33 
a Mexican Doubloon : , . 15 58 
Holland — Double Rix Dollar . 12 20 
J = Rix Dollar 6 04 
- Ducat. 2 27 
4 M Ten Guilder Piece 4 00 
3 Portugal — Dobraon . . 82 70 
“ Dobra . 17 3 
ts Johannes ‘ . 17 06 
; Spain— Doubloon, 1772 16 02 
~ since 1772 . 15 35 
7 Pistole 3 88 
Columbia Doubloon . 15 35 
Specie Dollar of Sweden and Norway 1 06 
Specie Dollar of Denmark . 1 05 
Thaler of Prussia and Northern States of 
; Germany. 40 
;, Florin of Southern States of Germany 96 
q Florin of Austrian Empire and of the city 
of Augsburg 48 1-2 
4 Lira of the Lombardo Venetian Kingdom 
4 and Tuscany {a 3S 
: Frane of France and Belgium, and Livre 
t of Sardinia 18,6 
Ducat of Naples 80 
Ounce of Sicily 2 40 
Pound of tg British Provinces of Nova 
4 Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfound- 
¥ land, and Canada 4 00 
Fr 
: ** Education does not commence with the alphabet. It begins 
with a mother’s look— with a father’s nod of approbation, or 
sign of reproof — with a sister’s gentle pressure of the hand, 
or a brother’s noble act of forbearance ;— with handfuls of 
flowers in green daisy meadows— with bird’s nests admired, 
but not touched — with creeping ants, and almost imperceptible 
emmets — with humming bees and glass bee-hives ;— with pleas- 
: ant walks in shady lanes — with thoughts directed in sweet and 


kindly tones and words to nature, to acts of benevolence, to 
deeds of virtue, and to the source of all good, to God himself.” 
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GOOD MANNERS. 


We know a young man, slow, sullen, heavy-browed, and un- 
gracious, who, whenever you speak to him, answers as if it were 
an effort to be even decently civil, and who moreover seems to 
be content and even proud of his incivility. And we lean to 
the charitable side so far as to think this is nothing more than 
a bad habit of his, which has insensibly fastened upon him ; 
and that he goes along through the world — a world of mutual 
dependence — little aware of the fact, that so small a thing 
as his manner is constantly producing impressions, and fast 
forming a reputation, such as ten years hence he may regret as 
the great blunder of his life. 

Would it not be well for every young man to remember the 
truthful anecdote of the rich Quaker banker, who, when asked 
the secret of his great success in life, answered, “ Civility, 
friend, civility.” How much does it cost a man, either old 
or young, to be truly civil in all the intercourse of society ? 
Rather, how much does it cost a young man to form this habit, 
which, if formed, will sit upon him ag gracefully, and profit- 
ably, so long as he lives? Far more depends upon the little, 
often despised civilities of the world than any other single ad- 
ventitious circumstance by which men rise or fall. We m may 
look around us at any time, and see men high in place and 
power, who have not attained that elevation by ‘force of individ- 
ual character or great knowledge, but simply from the fact that 
the trifling graces of life have not been altogether despised. 
It is not a dancing master’s grace that is now referred to, but 
that little benevolence of manner that recognizes in little things 
the rights of others, and fully acknowledges such rights. 

The thousand ways in which this little courtesy does good 
need hardly be mentioned. It may be said, however, that a 
courteous manner has a reflective influence on the benevolent 
feelings. It is a source of gratification to the man who prac- 
tises it. If it sit naturally on a man, it is a passport to any 
place and any circle. It has smoothed many a rough path for 
men first starting in business, and been one of the things that 


has often crowned effort with success. The man of experience 
looking on an ungracious manner in a young person just start- 
ing into the w orld, with nothing he can depend on but himself, 
is not angered, but rather pained by what he sees, knowing as 
he does, that the want of that little something to please, as we 
go along, will cause many a scratch and many a rough jog in 
the road, which, otherwise, might be smooth as a summer 
stream. New Haven Journal. 
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NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The semi-annual meeting of this Association will be held in 
Roxbury, at the City Hall, on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 
26th and 27th inst. 

The Association will meet on Tuesday, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
Lectures will be delivered by James Ritchie, Esq., of Duxbury, 
and by 8.8. Green, Esq., of Boston, and in the evening by 
Rev. Barnas Sears, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education. : 

On Wednesday, A. M., the Association will meet for Discus- 
sion; and in the afternoon a Lecture will be delivered by 8. 
W. Bates, Esq., of Boston. In the evening, Professor Russell 
will lecture upon Elocution. 

Discussions will be held upon subjects suggested by the Lec- 
tures, and upon the best methods of instruction in the various 
branches of Common School Education. 

Rev. Dr. Putnam, of Roxbury, Wm. B. Fowle, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, and other distinguished friends of education, will be pres- 
ent and address the meeting. 

Teachers, both male and female, School Committees, and 
others interested in the cause, are earnestly requested to attend 
and aid in discussion. CHA’S J. CAPEN, 

Dedham, Dec. 12, 1848. Ree. Secretary. 


N. B. The Association, at their last meeting, unanimously 
adopted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That, in consideration of the importance of hold- 
ing frequent meetings for the general improvement of teachers, 
and for the advancement of Common School Education, it is the 
opinion of this Association, that the Committees of the several 
School Districts in this County should be invited to offer, gra- 
tuitously, to their teachers, sufficient time to enable them to at- 
tend the meetings of the Association, when and wherever they 
may be appoited. 





Eratum.— No. 20 of this Journal should have been accredited to P. H. 
Sweetser, as editor, instead of Thomas Sherwin. 
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REMOVAL. 


The MassacuvusEetts TEACHER will hereafter be issued and published at 16 
Devonshire Street, aljoining Exchange Coffee House. All letters and commu- 
nications should be addressed to Damrell & Moore, Boston, and post-paid. 





Terms— One Dollar per annum in advance, or One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
at the end of the year. pene a a per cent. allowed to agents who procure five 
subscribers, and all payments by them to be made in advance. 
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